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an excess of soluble tannin and yet be imperfectly tanned in the
centre or through the fibres.
The Total Ask should be obtained by igniting a separate
quantity of the leather, which may vary in weight, according- to
the nature of the leather and the extent of detail which is required
in the ash analysis. As leather melts and swells extremely in
the early stages of combustion, it is best to heat a platinum* or
porcelain basin to redness in a draught-chamber, and to throw in.
the weighed quantity of leather piece by piece, allowing time for
the first portions to swell and carbonise before adding more. It
is not necessary, or even advantageous, that the leather should be
finely divided before incineration. As a general rule there will
be little fusible matter, and the carbon will be easily and com-
pletely burnt without using a temperature above a dull red heat.
Higher temperatures render the alumina, ferric and chrome
oxides extremely insoluble, and may drive off chlorides and
other salts which are slightly volatile. If a muffle is available
it is probably the safest means of incineration. In the case of
white leathers, or where soluble salts have been used for weighting
purposes, and the carbon burns off badly, it is best to powder the
charred cinder in a glass mortar, and extract it with a little boil-
ing water on a quantitative filter. The insoluble residue is dried
with the filter, and is now easily burnt to ash, and the solution
is afterwards evaporated and the residue ignited in the same
crucible. This is specially important in presence of sulphates,
which are readily reduced to sulphides and even to carbonates
by ignition with carbonaceous matter.
The ashes of natural rough leather are very small, amounting
seldom to more than 2 per cent, in sole leather, and considerably
less in dressing leather. They consist principally of calcium
carbonate, with traces, which are usually negligible, of iron and
phosphates. Finished and weighted leather, or that of mixed or
mineral tannages, usually gives considerably larger amounts of
ash of very varied composition, so that it is always best to make
a preliminary qualitative examination. Lead is generally only
found in leathers which have been " bleached " by the precipita-
tion of lead sulphate on the fibre, It may be detected by the
darkening of the leather or ash with hydric sulphide. Tin
(as stannous chloride) is occasionally used to brighten
* Before using platinum the absence of reducible metals must be ascertained.